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DRINKING MOTIVATIONS AMONG THE INDIANS 
OF THE ECUADOREAN SIERRA 


Rev. Leonrpas RopricgvEz SANDOVAL 
The Catholic University of America 


HE purpose of the present short paper is to review the mo- 

tives, at least the more overt and conscious ones, for which 
the Indians of the Ecuadorean Sierra drink alcoholic beverages. 
No attempt is made to draw a very sharp line between motives 
and rationalizations, nor to analyze the more covert and uncon- 
scious motivations that may be operative. The writer has been 
closely associated with these Indians since his early childhood 
and speaks fluently their language. On his proximate return to 
Ecuador he plans to investigate more intensively in the field this 
problem along with others of concern to both theoretic and ap- 
plied anthropology. 

The Indians of the Ecuadorean Sierra drink “asua’”’’ 
(chicha), “ chahuarmishqui” (maguey honey), guarapo and 
aguardiente. Chicha is made of maize, the favorite kind being 
chicha of “ jora” (sprouted maize), perhaps because it ferments 
more readily. “ Chahuarmishqui” is a sweet liquid extracted 
from the stem of the maguey. Guarapo, known also under the 
name of caldo, is the fermented juice of sugar cane. Finally, 
aguardiente, the only distilled liquor used by the Indians, is 
made from sugar cane. 

1 Asua is a Quichua word, as are others that will be found in the course 


of the present article. The Indians of the Ecuadorean Sierra speak 
Quichua. 
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Whenever the Indians drink they hold that they have special 
reasons for doing so. “ Chicha,” according to them, “ warms the 
blood ” (asuaca yahuarta ruparichinmi) and at the same time 
activates physical energy. Thus the Indians take an eye-opener, 
that is drink some aguardiente at the beginning of the day, espe- 
cially when the weather is chilly. 

Some of the Indians are convinced that the drinking of alco- 
holic beverages not only activates the energy of the body but 
also prolongs life. I once saw an Indian of Zalazaca riding, con-— 
trary to the ordinary custom of his people, on a well caparisoned 
horse, and when I congratulated him for spending his money so 
well and for not squandering it in getting drunk, he said to me: 
“Tsu ga cirtu is; piru nu tumandu ga, vicinus ista malquistandu, 
dicindu: nu ti has di vivir hartu timpu.”? (‘ That is true; but 
my neighbors look down on me because I don’t drink as they do 
and they tell me I am not going to live very long.”’) 

Drink also causes joy to the spirit. ‘“ Drinking chicha, the 
heart is made joyous” (asuata upiacpi, shungu cushiyarin), is 
what the Indians are accustomed to say. Hence alcoholic bever- 
ages, even though there is nothing but chicha at hand, are never 
lacking on those social occasions in which joy and contentment 
are supposed to reign. The celebration of baptisms and mar- 
riages, for example, is an occasion of special rejoicing and by the 
same token drink is indispensable to such celebrations. 

On the occasion of religious fiestas the Indians hold banquets 
and have divers types of entertainment in which they consume 
an abundance of chicha and aguardiente. Some weeks before- 
hand the priostes, that is the stewards or leaders who are going 
to celebrate the fiesta, begin to prepare chicha in great quan- 
tities. The fact that an Indian “ esté chichando,” that is, is 
making chicha, indicates that some special event is going to take 
place in his house. “ Why have you made so much jora?” I 
said to an Indian woman who was laboriously moving the 
sprouted maize that was drying in the sun on mats in the court- 
yard. She replied: “ Nu sabiris pis qui maridu istd priosti di 


2 The Indians also speak a kind of dialect which is a mixture of Quichua 
and Spanish. 
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Santu San Franciscu? Nu chichandu ga, qui mi ha di valirpis 
fista; chamuc, chamue mi has di quidar. Cun qui mi han di 
rimujar pis il guarguiru il musicus? Cumpafantis tan qui han 
di bibirpis? Tudu il poiblus mormorandu han di ir.” (‘‘ Don’t 
you know that my husband is going to be the prioste of San 
Francisco? If I don’t prepare chicha the festivities will be lack- 
ing in finish and will be very dull. With what would the mu- 
sicians wet their throats? What would the guests drink? All 
would complain.”) 

The Indians never begin or finish an important undertaking 
without demonstrations of joy in which drink is indispensable. 
The “ mingas ” (gatherings of people to do work), in which some- 
times hundreds of people take part, the sowing of the fields and 
the harvests, are all occasions for such demonstrations, The 
“ huasipichai ” (sweeping of the house) is a very widespread cus- 
tom among the Indians. It consists in the celebration of a feast 
by the master of the house which has just recently been con- 
structed. In this feast there is drink and musie and much re- 


_joicing and to the feast are invited all who have cooperated in 


the construction of the new dwelling. 

The following incident will illustrate this tendency of the 
Indian to celebrate the completion of his important tasks with 
rejoicing, music, and drink. The construction of the high tower 
of the church of Patate in the Province of Tunguragua was about 
completed. It was the day on which the last stone was to be put 
in place. The band of musicians had gathered together at the 
foot of the tower. On the very tip-top of the tower was the 
Indian mason, on a none too firm scaffold, just ready to put the 
stone in place. But this Indian, to give a finishing touch to his 
grandiose work, a few moments before had taken a few draughts 
of aguardiente. From below the parish priest told him to come 
down because he was running the risk of falling. But the In- 
dian laughing very pleasantly replied: “ Naidis muiri il vispera 
nu sindu il dia, Taita Curitu. Asi si acaba trabaju undiquira.” 
(“No one dies the day before [his death] but on the day itself, 
Padre Curita. This is the way a job is finished everywhere.’’) 
Drink serves to drive away fear and to give courage to the 
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heart. The Indian who is going to undertake some dangerous en- 
terprise drinks aguardiente beforehand in order to take courage. 
This is part of the reason why in the bullfights, for example, he 
advances boldly into the arena and with his poncho arouses the 
animal to fury. 

Drinking also restores quiet of mind to the person who has 
suffered fright or shock. Thus not uncommonly when an In- 
dian has suffered some grave shock, the first thing they do is to 
give him a “ pilehe” (calabash) of chicha or a drink of aguar- 
diente to bring quiet to his heart, in accordance with the saying, 
“chicha quiets the agitated heart ” (asuaca mancharishea shun- 
guta casichinmi). 

Drinking is often the pledge of friendship. Many a time fine 
and lasting friendships begin with a drink. As soon as an In- 
dian has become friends with another, he invites him to take a 
“nilehe ” of chicha or a drink of aguardiente in sign of friend- 
ship. I once had the following experience when I was only sev- 
enteen years old. I had gone out for a walk on the outskirts of 
Quito and as I met an Indian who was going in the same direc- 
tion I walked along with him to have company. After we had 
walked along together for about a half hour, I got ready to take 
leave of him, and then he said to me: “ Aquisitu in Chaupi Croz 
hay un chichiria; amigo sindu ga has di bibirti cunmigo pilehi di 
chicha.” (“In Chaupi Cruz there is a chicheria. If you are 
going really to be my friend you have to accept a pilehe of 
chicha from me.’’) 

When the Indians leave the fields where they live and come 
to the village or city and meet their friends, they invite one an- 
other to drink. This ordinarily occurs on Sundays and market 
days. Dr. Garcia Ortiz who had made a scientific visit to the 
native pueblo of Pucara in the Province of Imbabura writes: 
“ An Indian who had not gone [on Sunday to the village], on 
our asking him why he remained at home, replied that he went 
to Mass only when he had the wherewithal to get chicha.” * 


3 Garcia Ortiz, Humberto. Breve exposicién de los resultados obtenidos 
en la investigacién sociolégica de algunas parcialidades indigenas de la 
provincia de Imbabura. Quito: Imprenta de la Universidad central, 1935, 
p. 26. 
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This Indian had not gone to the village because undoubtedly he 
would have encountered his friends there and did not have 
money to spend on them and drink with them, which would 
have been a cause of humiliation and disgrace to him. 

If two friends have had a misunderstanding, an easy way of 
getting them to re-enter into friendly relations is to arrange that 
one of them should offer to the other a glass of aguardiente or 
a “pilehe” of chicha. Acceptance of the drink is a sign of 
friendship. “ They told me that so-and-so and so-and-so had 
fallen out, but it doesn’t seem that they have done so,” I said to 
an Indian. And he replied: “ It is true that they had fallen out, 
but they made up again the other day drinking in the chicheria 
of Mama Cunshi.” 

Drinking is a sign of solidarity. A person who without suf- 
ficient motive would refuse to drink under certain circumstances 
would be failing to show a spirit of solidarity and would even 
be showing antipathy. We have previously mentioned the In- 
dian of Zalazaca who was looked down upon by his neighbors for 
the mere fact of not drinking as they drank. An Indian there- 
fore has to drink to conform with custom, to maintain solidarity 
with the others, and to stand well with all. 

This friendship and this solidarity are shown likewise on the 
occasion of funerals. Drinking not only mitigates grief but is 
also an expression of regard for the deceased and for his sur- 
vivors. In Sangolqui the numerous gathering which goes to the 
cemetery to bury the deceased does not return home until after it 
has made on the spot a libation of a glass of aguardiente, thus 
giving farewell and greeting to the one who has departed this 
world. 

Since a drink is a pledge of friendship and solidarity it can- 
not be easily refused. For such refusal would indicate lack of 
regard for the person who offers the drink. Thus if anyone is 
really unable to take the drink he must at least touch his lips to 
the glass of aguardiente or the “ pilche” of chicha to show that 
he accepts the drink and has regard for the one who offers it. An 
Indian who was working on one of the construction projects in 
Quito arrived late one day for work and as the foreman said to 
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him: “ You have been drinking, that is why you are late,” the 
Indian replied: “Cumpari cuntrandu, brindandu un cupita ga, 
qui dicindu mi has di subirbiarpis?” (“If my friend meets me 
and wants to have a drink with me, how can I refuse it? ”) 

Among the Indians a drink is like the bait which the fisher- 
man uses to catch his fish. The Indian never asks a favor of any 
importance without at the same time making a present to the 
person from whom he hopes to obtain the favor. And the chief 
present is of course the glass of aguardiente or the “ pilche” of — 
chicha. Anyone who wishes to make a contract under favorable 
circumstances has to invite the other contracting party to have a 
drink. In certain communities it is the custom that anyone who 
wishes to choose a godfather or a best man at a wedding must 
offer him, among other presents, a bottle of aguardiente. In the 
presence of such gifts the one who is approached has no choice 
but to agree. 

Prestige, pride and vanity are often the motives which impel 
the Indian to drink. It is generally supposed that a man who 
drinks has money, is a good worker and is generous with his 
friends. And the Indian likes people to speak of him as rich 
(cullquiyue), industrious (allita rurac), generous (anchayuc) 
and with plenty of friends (masiyuc). On one occasion I was 
in one of the remote quarters of the city of Quito. An Indian 
came out of a chicheria, shouting at the top of his voice. As his 
wife told him that he should hush up or else the police would 
hear him, he answered all the more loudly: “ Nu mi tingu quei 
eallarti. Cun mi plata puidu burrachar, puidu no burrachar; 
para isu mi trabaju dindi manicir para tumarmi gustulla hartu 
chicha cun cumparis. Carachu yu ga nu mi curru al chapas y 
tuditu il chaperia.” (‘‘I don’t have to shut up. With my own 
money I can get drunk or not as I wish. That is why I work 
from daybreak, to drink plenty of chicha with my friends. Con- 
found it, I am not going to run away, not for all the police.”) 

The Indian then who drinks does so vstentatiously to show 
the world he has been drinking. When market is over he goes 
back towards his home swaying and shouting in order that 
everybody who sees him may know that he has been drinking. 
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Sometimes, although not on account of drunkenness so much as 
on account of fatigue, he stretches out to sleep on the sand at the 
edge of the road to attract the attention of passers-by, while his 
wife seated at his head watches tranquilly over his sleep and 
spins industriously. With the same end in view he often pre- 
tends to be drunk when he has scarcely drunk two or three 
“ pileches ” of chicha. And with the same end in view, “ he goes 
along pretending to feel like he had been drinking chicha” 
(asuata upiashpa ca, munachishpa puricunmi), as the Indians 
are accustomed so expressively to put it. 

Regarding this particular matter, the parish priest of Izamba, 
Dr. Antonio Rodriguez S., remarks: 


“The Indian brags of drinking aguardiente and chicha 
when he has hardly taken enough to quench his thirst. On 
Sundays he returns from the village to his home in pretty 
good shape; but when he sees along the road someone look- 
ing at him he tucks up his poncho, raises his sombrero, imi- 
tates one staggering zigzag and from side to side, and in a 
loud voice utters incoherent phrases, all to make people be- 
lieve that he has imbibed to the point of drunkenness. Such 
a one met me the other day and knelt down at my feet. He 
raised himself and said to me: ‘My name is Luis Gallo, 
rooster; all the roosters are under my orders; when I give 
orders all the roosters crow at three o’clock in the morning; 
unless I give orders no rooster crows cock-a-doodle-dee, 
cock-a-doodle-doo. I am so because I have taken vino 
jorino.’ Those who don’t understand believe he has taken 
vino torino; however, I understood that he had simply 
taken chicha made of ‘ jora,’ as turned out actually to be the 
case.” * 


Attention may be called to the fact that the Indian never 
drinks liquor alone but only with others, since liquor from his 
point of view is something to be used only in society. A brick- 
maker one day asked his employer to advance him fifty centavos 
of his wages. When the employer on giving the money to him 


4 Letter of Dr. Rodriguez to the writer under date of October 20, 1944. 
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told him not to go drinking, the Indian replied: “ Casu istoy pis 
trasturnadu mullira; sulitu ga qui ha di ir pis chomar; ashcu 
sindu has di bibir pis sapalla; bibindu tan cun cumparis gustulla 
hi di bibirpis.” (“I haven’t yet lost my brains. How should I 
go get drunk alone? Only the dog drinks that way; if I drink I 
have to do it happily in company with my friends.”) 

It would be looked upon unfavorably in native society if the 
women were to get drunk. Hence generally speaking they do not 
drink liquor and do not get drunk. - In Pujili during the well- 


known Indian festivals my attention was called to the fact that 


no women there were drunk, and when I enquired about the 
reason for this they told me that it was the women’s duty to look 
after their husbands, especially the men who had the réle of 
dancers and that consequently the women were forbidden to 
drink liquor and to get drunk. Nor are minors permitted to 
drink liquor. 

So it is that when the Indian drinks he has his own motives 
for doing so. It should not be imagined, however, that he is con- 
tinuously drunk. Not at all. He drinks only under certain cir- 
cumstances and when these are past he returns quietly to his 
hard tasks without touching a drop of liquor for weeks and even 
for entire months. There are communities of Indians in which 
little or almost no liquor is drunk. Luquin is certainly right 
when he says: “ They tell us that the Quichua is a drunkard . . . 
but what of the fact that he has such fine cultivated fields .. . 
it is the whites who are the ones that call attention to and con- 
demn these defects.” 


5 Luquin, Eduardo. Ecuador, impresiones de viaje. Quito: Talleres de 
L. I, Fernandez, 1933, p. 52. 
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PROVERBS AND SAYINGS OF THE ORDOS MONGOLS 


Rev. JosepH Kier, C.1.C.M. 
Toei-tzeu-leang, Mongolia (Shensi Province) 


HE following proverbs and sayings are samples of those 

current in the Ordos Mongol confederation whose banners, 
seven in number, live at the northwest of the Great Wall of 
China in the great V-shaped bend of the Yellow River. The 
recorder has lived many years among them. The Ordos Mongol 
literature is remarkably rich in such proverbs and sayings. 
Here we give only a minimal sampling of them. Their sym- 
metry, terseness and appositeness are obvious. A comparative 
study of the Ordos Mongol proverbs and sayings with those of 
the Turks, Siberians, Chinese, Tibetans and Japanese should be 
very fruitful. 

Gurine beyen mugan medeguai, nuk’e mugan baina. The pole- 
cat does not know that his body stinks, he says that it is the den 
(where he lives) that stinks. 

Osson k’un i oorga tanixu, k’un in ouger tanixu. With a long 
stick one ‘can sound the depth of a well; by listening to a man 
talk one can judge him. (It is by conversing with someone that 
one learns to know him.) 

Osson masi tongalak bolbaxu, tsagasu ugei bolomoi, k’un 
masi kinamaxai bolbasu nég’er ugei bolomoi. In water which is 
too clear one doesn’t find fish; similarly a man who is too de- 


1 Since the original of this paper was written in longhand and since the 
author cannot at this time be reached by mail, there may be an occasional 
minor error in the native texts as printed, due to misreading of the original 
manuscript by the editor. If so, ‘‘ Corrigenda ’’ will be published in a 
future number of Primitive Man. 

Owing to delays and difficulties under present conditions in obtain- 
ing symbols not in our printer’s stock, c, s, and z with inverted circumflex 
accent over them, umlauted capital O, and a, e, o and u with stroke over, of 
Father Kler’s manuscript are here printed as italic letters. 
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manding will have no friends. (One who looks for friends with- 
out faults remains without friends.) 

Nigen k’un beyen gedciebol, nigen tjun harasan tere. (a) A 
man guards himself better than a hundred others; (b) One ordi- 
narily must act alone, although there are a hundred ready to 
criticize one. (One must live his own life, not that of others.) 

Kengsisen k’un tu gor gerekdci, genedexu k’érés’n kabwa 
gerekdci. For a person who is exhausted food is the means to 
restore his force; if game has escaped the rifle-shot of the hunter 
there is still a trap to catch it. (There is a remedy for every-— 
thing.) 

Aldan oolan habirga tur hara gerye saralana, t’eme in suder 
to yama dcirgatsi baina. On the slope of a golden mountain 
even the raven becomes golden like the mountain, even the goats 
in the shadow of the camel jump with joy. (A man who has as 
protector a rich and powerful person becomes himself rich and 
powerful in time.) 

K’un ese genedebaisu, gesser bolxu, erge ese norabasw kasi 
hada bolxu. A man who never makes a mistake will become 
fabulous; the bank of a river which never overflows will trans- 
form itself into jade, (We all make mistakes.) 

Mu k’un tur gere bolxar, ugusen k’un tu dere bolbol. It is bet- 
ter to serve as stretcher for the dead than to be witness in court 
for thieves. (There is nothing worse than to have to give testi- 
mony against an accused person.) 

Ger ger yn cogan, kedesu guci yen bulang—ger baiguni cogan 
bail ugei, kedesu baiguni you tsdbol sabolal ugei. (a) Each 
house has its miseries just as each stomach has its curve. (b) 
Each family has its miseries despite the fact that one can al- 
ways find something to fill his stomach. 

Siixan sedgel yer mu cam du itsiguei. A good heart doesn’t 
walk on a bad path. (A man who is always well-intentioned 
does not die suddenly.) 

Cang an aldabul tsuboxu, cam an aldabul t’6rexu. If you lose 
your temper you will suffer; if you lose your path you will go 
astray. 

Gain k’un mootabul honyn bolxu. Mu k’un saitabul cono 
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bolxu. The rich man who becomes poor is like a sheep, while 
the nouveau riche becomes like a wolf. 

Lama k’un tu notok ugei, boxa tu 6duge. The lama has no 
house, just as the bull has no particular place where the cows as- 
semble. 

Lonkon ama bégledci bolxu, k’un in ama bégledci bolguai. It 
is easier to stop up a bottle than to stop up [silence] the mouth 
of a person. 

Adcirga aldabul pariktana, amagi aldabul pariktaguei. One 
can find a lost stallion but an inconsiderate word once said is ir- 
reparable. 

Sam gdsubedci oltoguai, mu k’usebedci karguei. Good is not 
obtained by mere desire, neither does evil disappear by the mere 
wish to remove it. (Goethe said: It is not enough to will some- 
thing, it is also necessary to do it.) 

Barad’ai k’un tu 6gebedci, bara ugei orodci. What one gives 
in a visible manner comes back invisibly. 

Bayan k’un omog, pator k’un bardam. The rich are full of 
pride and the heroes are braggarts. (Everyone has his faults.) 

Tséndesen k’un tu euk ugei, decun hoiten gandasen, k’un tur 
nara ugei. The stupid person doesn’t find the direction while on 
a journey, similarly a bad rascal will not work out his own salva- 
tion. 

Mu k’un ti kilebesu dcogistsi, muré modon dsalaibasu 
deogistai. To correct an evildoer is meritorious; to straighten up 
a bent tree is laudable. 

Tsolbin nohoi calotak gadcar, tsobosan k’un tsirgatak gadzar. 
The stray dog goes where he is fed; the unfortunate (poor per- 
son) goes where there is a feast. 

Tngri undur bolbadzu tsada, sudzuk tsigdzagatai teme undur 
bolbadzu, borunduk tsigdzagatai. However high heaven be, 
prayer brings favors (rain), similarly however tall the camel, 
the halter makes it possible to make him kneel. 

Tsono mal ba, dérel ugei. The wolf knows no kin among his 
own kind. (This is said of the mandarins who devour each other 
by extortion without paying any attention to family, friendship 
or the existence of old friendly relations.) 
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Bayan k’un i 6genkci k’un dulaoxu. The poor person always 
profits by the prosperity of the rich. 

K’un dobcin bolbasu, ama k’ileguai; osson nomohun bolbasu 
orosxo uguei. The man who has a tranquil heart doesn’t talk 
much; quiet water doesn’t flow. 

Vile uile dagahu, une togoul dagahu. Misery follows misery 
as the calf follows the cow, (No misfortune arrives alone.) 

Monggu eiingke nilebol, wnen xotal oldoguai salkin dzibar 
xoyar nilebol, 6bel con ilgaguai. If money and friendship go to- 
gether it is difficult to distinguish the true from the false; just as 
when the cold and the yellow wind come together it is difficult 
to distinguish summer from winter. 

Turgen yer onuwna, onoxo dcdgen boi; turgen yer aldana, 
aldaxu ollan boi. Hastiness and eagerness are never profitable. 
(Chi va piano, va sano.) 

T’6rét Schder, edsi abai sain baixu, oshéd ddelxu to eme’ sain. 
While one is a child (from birth to puberty) one loves his par- 
ents, after that it is woman that he loves, 

Oldci too garbul, une ousouti bolxu k’égen too garbul, kiitenen. 
When the tufted bird (la houppe) sings the cows will give milk, 
when the pigeon coos it is a sign that it will soon get cold. 

Ere k’un in totora emegeldi hadcagarti mori baktaxu; eme 
k’un in totora eregi xurugo baktaguai. The interior-of a man 
can contain a horse with harness, while the interior of a woman 
cannot contain even the bead of a rosary. (If you want to keep 
a secret, don’t tell it to a woman.) 

K’un gem en medeguai, t’eme k’edeger en medeguai. Man 
doesn’t know his own faults, just as the camel doesn’t know the 
length of his neck. 

Mogui kedwi bolxol, nouke tedwi. The hole in which the ser- 
pent lives is just the size of his body. (Everyone earns according 
to his capacity.) 

Burgul outer souni le taudci, mongakere emele ail taudci. If 
during the day the sky is overcast, such a day is like the night, 
as the stupid man is counted among the women. 

Togot’ai k’un tologogan medexu, tomodai k’un beyen medexu. 
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The man who travels with his own kettle can go as he pleases (is 
not dependent on anyone), the wise man governs himself. 

Mergen k’un maigha sain, melegi itexu batagana sain. The 
intelligent man is very resourceful, just as the frog nourishes it- 
self with flies. 

Yama an maxh’a dzartcimtaguai, yampardzo k’un mardamgai. 
Goat meat gets quickly cold, likewise man quickly forgets some- 
thing. 

Idegebol emdci gen martaxu, ere to itsibol etsi yen martaxu. 
The sick man once healed quickly forgets his doctor; the bride 
quickly forgets her mother. (Ingratitude is of this world.) 

Moo eg’ner as k’u gardak, moré dzang as t’ara itetek. Even a 
bad woman can give life to a son; even a crooked furrow can 
yield a good harvest. (Everything has a good side.) 

K’un in kar ar mogui parixu. Take up the serpent with the 
hand of another man. (Always place burdens on the shoulders 
of someone else.) 

Hotal yabodal yason dzaixu,ounen yabodal ussun dzaixu. 
Hypocrisy whitens the bones (makes one die early), while truth 
(an irreproachable life) whitens the hair (gives a long life). 

Holagaidci mér ter, hogali teren ter parixu. The thief is 
caught in his tracks and the bad woman in flagrante delicto (on 
the pillow-case). 

Géschgen k’un ké6rébul ddélegen medeguai k6k6  borxaso 
gurkirabul ontaragan medeguai. An old man is like a tamarisk; 
the tamarisk once it begins to burn cracklingly is not easily ex- 
tinguished, similarly when an old man once gets angry, his rage 
persists. 

Modon nabcirga onadci nudu k’6musge onagaxu edce aisan 
k’un. A man who is afraid that a leaf falling from a tree will 
damage his eyebrows. (Said of a man whose prudence is exag- 
gerated.) 

Burguk uder erte or6é k’iri medeguai sagool wgei k’un nason 
késge calo k’iri medeguai. When the weather is overcast one 
doesn’t know whether it is early or late; similarly when a man 
hasn’t a beard nothing shows whether he is young or old. 
Aladzibol maxhie baina, altabul pahxa baina. The good 
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hunter, if his shot hits, has meat; if it doesn’t, his shot at least 
frightens wolves or birds of prey. 

Ger te mugur baina, geril in mugur ugei. A house has bound- 
aries, light has none. 

Gobdzasu 6mésbesu beye in kemsie medexu alba 6gbesu 6b in 
kemsie medexu. One puts on clothes according to his body, one 
pays taxes according to his funds. 

Kemt’i k’un gerbixu, taridai mori carbaxu. A guilty man be- 
trays himself by his traits (blushes), a bruised horse whisks its 
tail. 

K’ederge onagas, deroulen onasen tere. It is better to lose a 
suit at law by speaking the truth than to win it by a lie and then 
to lose it afterward. 

Sér6n as koundu baiguai, sérén as kénggen baiguai. Nothing 
is as heavy and, at the same time, as light as sand. 

Meligi sabartaxu, mergen k’un genetexu. The frog can get 
stuck in the mire, even an intelligent man can make a mistake. 

Sunirhabaso songinak amtat’ai. There are times when even 
onions taste good. (Variety pleases.) 

Modon ni untour osson g’un olxo. To find the height of the 
tree and the depth of the water (to find the true sense of some- 
thing). 

Nigen sain eldcige hata tor hoyar bédereguai. A good donkey 
doesn’t stumble twice over the same stone. (An intelligent per- 
son doesn’t make the same error twice.) 

Tekwarasa’n sul horadai, hoyto ek’e in dzurige kato. As the 
tail of the scorpion is full of poison so the heart of a (belle-mére) 
mother-in-law (step-mother?) is hard and cruel. 

Uges k’ilebol cotorga sain, samago kidel es borolasan sain. Be 
true in your words, flee bad actions. 

Boro ger ten xan, boro ger in bokto, xara ger in xan, boro ger 
boschgo, boro ger in noyan. Where the children are master they 
don’t listen to anybody. 

Ougouh’o cak tur nom as pusie, gen camator sain bolxu. At 
the hour of death no person, but only religion, can be useful. 

Pagadzibol par in coldzaga. However small, it is still a tiger. 
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(Said of sons of mandarins whom the people do not dare to at- 
tack even if the former are in the wrong.) 

Cotohu in mu dzimgihu, haraxu in mu goélihu. Pinching hurts 
more than hitting, similarly an angry glance sometimes says 
more than an oral malediction. 

Orlahge in tolan, tolan in taudor oroguai, paga in cirgal, 
cirgal in taudor oroguai. The heat of the morning is not counted 
as true heat, similarly the joy of the little ones is not counted as 
true joy. (The joy of children differs from that of adults.) 

Yala diirgiici iteme bayatsiguai, jasso, méltsime dzatuguai. 
One doesn’t get rich by punishing people with many fines, one 
doesn’t get fat by gnawing at bones. (Said of mandarins who 
want to get rich by extorting sheep and cattle from those whom 
they punish.) 

Atsi ure edzi abai in uges dagaguai, arat noyan an dagaguai. 
As children don’t obey their parents, so the people don’t obey 
their mandarins. 

Tenek dzedsin hoyar kilelcitsi oulow tengsimoi terme elgek 
hoyar i atsidzi oulou tengsimoi. The fool and the wise man 
have not the same power; it is the same as if one would load on 
a beast of burden a millstone on one side and a sieve on the 
other. 

Tsal ebderebesu dalai in dzaortai, tanggarik ebderebesu damo 
in dzaortai. The ship which is wrecked goes to the bottom of the 
sea, the one who breaks a vow goes to the bottom of hell. 

Neren howguragar yason hougurai. A broken bone is better 
than a dishonored name. (A good reputation is better than pos- 
sessions. 

K’umon bolxon ese ertem y sorbasu haranggi suni tor atali. 
The man who wants to make something of himself and doesn’t 
educate himself is like a dark night. 

Edegesen uguei G6bedcin ougouwsen tere, ontaraguai bolak 
cirgesen tere. A spring half dried-up would better dry up com- 
pletely, just as a person who has an incurable disease would bet- 
ter die. 

Ougouho k’un nidun kordca, uguei k’un sutw kordca. With the 
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dying it is the eyes that are sharp; with the poor it is the teeth 
that are sharp. 

Boyanto k’un uile baiguai, ouk’er in 6ber to ougwaso baiguai. 
With a virtuous man (one who speaks the truth) there is no 
cloud (guilt), on the horn of an ox there is no hair. 

Oglége uguei boyan 6g’iresen sain. It would be better if a rich 
person who doesn’t give alms would become poor. 

Uile tsérebol boron orohu, uge tsérebol dzotoldoxu. When 
clouds come pellmell and cover the sky it will rain, when words 
are said pellmell there will be a fight. ; 

Monggol k’un mal in gutsi, monggol ger uderi in gutsi. 
Thongs of leather make the yurth (tent) strong, cattle make the 
Mongol rich. 

Undesi oré ondabaso, tsiitger in cam, dzailaho 6rlégen erte 
bosbol eldcin cam as tsabsarlaxo. Who is early to bed has no 
chance to encounter a demon, who is early to rise has no chance 
to meet the tax collectors. 

Bayidsi gebol, ébel dzoon hoyar; tarakdabol uter souwni hoyar. 
To get rich, sometimes a year is enough; to ruin oneself a day 
and a night are enough. 

Sain ere négét en sanaxu, samaxu eme beyen tsassaxu. A 
brave man thinks always of his friends, a woman thinks only of 
adorning herself. 

Ebten 6gultsobol ebtexu, emegen 6gultsobol g’exu. If one 
handles too many objects, one ends up by breaking them, if one 
provokes his wife too much one ends up by losing her. 

Tabaso orgibol oodsar, uge orgibol dzoodsar. If you put salt 
in the food put plenty, if you start explaining something explain 
it completely. 

Ouge i nigen k’ile, ownige nigen 6bsine. Man has only one 
language just as the fox has only one tail. 

Bayan k’un ibaltjo, ugwei k’un sikker altacila. For the honey 
of the rich the poor man loses his sugar. (Trying to get every- 
thing one gets nothing.) 

Nigen boyan in kéréngge satcobaso oure dzaglsi uguei garona. 
A single seed of virtue planted produces by itself a lot of fruit. 
Outsihu saichan nudun cimek, 6sxho in saichan iter tsalahu. 
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No beauty more beautiful than the eyes, no ages more beautiful 
than youth. 

Odelei tséntesen k’uni dzalootsotin elek baina. When one be- 
comes old and wrinkled one is despised by the young. 

Eme in mugar ger paraktaxu, emel in mugar tari karh’o. As 
the bad saddle hurts the riding-animal, so a bad wife ruins the 
household. 

Aksa mori ama uguei, abja k’un amor uguei. A spirited horse 
is as difficult to guide as a lively person is to handle. 

Eye ebdetci, eme in kosihu, gadzar ebdetci kaxai in kosihu. 
If peace in the family is broken it is the fault of the wife, if the 
ground is dug up it is the fault of the snout of the pig. 

Kato corik k’ang témer metu, dzinta setgel irto meso metu. 
The firm resolve of a man should be like steel, a resolute heart 
should be like a cutting instrument. 

Oor mongak ar beyen dzobaxu, oola in ountour ona dzobaxu. 
Rage harms the body as a steep slope harms the riding-animal. 

Hara gerden hagan, boro ger degen bokton. Even if guilty, 
the condemned man is king in his own cell. 

Bessereg citedzi, beyen ten tabila. If you entertain anyone 
(man or animal) without the curb of law, he will harm you. 

Teél in dabxoor taraguai, térel in silbai tasoraguai. In a 
padded coat one is not cold, the line of the family is not broken. 
(The family is a protection for the individual.) 

Gidel outsuguei mergen, ollan outsisen tenek tere. A bad 
worker who is, however, experienced is better than a wise person 
who is inexperienced. 

Kassak terge cam tomtor, tenek k’un t’en tomtor. The wagon 
stays in the middle of the road, the stupid person speaks all the 
truth (is not devious). 

On dagasan on, k’6 dagasan k’6. Who handles white is 
whitened, who handles black is blackened. (Tell me who your 
friends are and I’ll tell you who you are.) 

Oro mori’n onggotsa tor sorga, omorgak k’un danggi totora 
sorga. The presence of the multitude is not good if you want to 
correct someone, just as the trough is not the best place to 
straighten out a horse. 
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BHIL WISDOM IN PROVERBS AND PHRASES 


Rev. LEoNHARD JUNGBLUT, S8.V.D. 
Missionary of the Indore Mission, Central India 


HE Bhils, who in Central India number about 760,000, are 
but, as a rule, indifferent agriculturalists. They 
are counted among the oldest tribes of India and may be of pre- 
Munda and pre-Dravidian origin." 

The proverbs and phrases have been grouped according to sub- 
ject matter. The rules of life may be summarized: Be just, be 
wise; don’t judge rashly; don’t be too hasty; don’t lose your tem- 
per; use tact and discretion; be prudent and prepared for eventu- 
alities; pride will have a fall; be faithful. Then come the fol- 
lowing categories: Rules of charity; the danger of power and 
riches; appreciation of erudition; appreciation of labor; sin; 
suffering; and, finally, miscellaneous, which includes repudiation 
of bluff and ridicule of “ much ado about nothing.” From the 
proverbs and sayings it can be seen that, in spite of their poverty 
and the unfavorable circumstances in which they live, the Bhils 
are a noble and sympathetic people. But it must also be added 
that they do not always live up to their proverbs! 

In the translations which follow, the words in parenthesis are 
not part of the text, they are explanatory only. For those inter- 
ested in the Bhil language, may I call attention to my “ Short 
Grammar of the Bhili Language,” published in 1937 by The Ris- 
ing Star Printing Press, Mhow, C.I. ; 


or LiFe 


Zewun kam, tewun dam.? Wages according to labor (should 
be given). 


1 Rev. Dr. W. Koppers, 8.V.D., with whom I had the privilege of co- 
operating during his expedition among the Bhils, says that a superficial 
look through the rich materials collected tends to confirm this impression. 

2 Since the original of this paper was written in longhand and since the 
author cannot at this time be reached by mail, there may be an occasional 
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Zewun dam, tewun kam. Labor according to wages (is ex- 
pected). 

Ar parmane bhar. Burden according to ability. 

Kiri ne pogen zhanzar. A woman’s ankle-ornament to an ant’s 
leg. (This brass ornament would be a disproportionate burden.) 

Gaza parmane bhar. Work according to ability (should be 
given). 

Bukhyo balai gam bale. A hungry Balahi burns down the vil- 
lage. (Unjust wages may occasion a crime. A Balahi is a mem- 
ber of an oppressed low caste, the weaver caste.) 

Haglan ne ek lakrien hankwan, Drive all (cattle) with the 
same stick. (Be impartial.) 

Zhar dekhin zhatko karwo. See the tree (before) cutting it 
down. (Find out the guilty; don’t punish indiscriminately.) 

Gangarti unt nin palanwi. A screaming (balky) camel should 
not be saddled. (It serves no useful purpose to force a burden 
upon the unwilling.) 

“Kem, beta, aman duman? Bhag khoter, bhar dhuman! ” 
What’s the matter, my son, why discontented? Break the 
lump, fill your plate. (It seems to the child that the lump of dry 
maize porridge is very little. “Just break it to pieces,” says the 
mother. “ You will be surprised to see your plate filling itself.”’) 

Piyor ne badle dhablo balyo. Because of her kinsmen she 
burnt her petticoat. (On certain occasions kinsmen will offer 
new clothes; but an overhasty person may be caught, i.e., if she 
disposes of her old petticoat before the new one has been se- 
cured.) 

Dor man goh, ne barta hula gharay. The (edible) lizard is 
(still) in his hole, and outside his meat is (already) skewered. 
(Don’t be too hasty. Bhils say that in the olden days they used 
to skewer bits of meat on a stick in order to dry it.) 


minor error in the native texts as printed, due to misreading of the original 
manuscript by the editor. If so, ‘‘ Corrigenda ’’ will be published in a 
future number of Primitive Man. 

Owing to delays and difficulties under present conditions in obtaining 
symbols not in our printer’s stock, d, h, 1, n, r, s, and t with dot under 
them (cerebrals) and a with stroke over of Father Jungblut’s manuscript 
are here printed as italic letters; n with dot over, as small capital. 
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Danton ni rih hothon par nin kadwi. The teeth’s anger should 
not pass over the lips. (Don’t lose your temper.) 

Natki ne “bai,” “phulan”! Call the nose-cut woman 
“ Miss,” “ Flower.” (Tactfulness helps. Often if a woman has 
been caught with another man, her husband cuts off her nose.) 

Be dan agari dekhwun. Khutya par hun kamawe? Look two 
days ahead. If (suddenly) there is no more, (then) what to do? 

Lai lagi ne kuwo khodwa mande, keran puro parhe? If a 
conflagration has (already) started and one begins to dig a well, 
when will it be ready? (It’s too late to begin digging a well 
after the fire has started.) 

Harg phati gyun, te kai na thi thiglun dewatun hohe! If 
heaven itself has been rent, you may (of course) expect that 
some one will be able to patch it! 

Sare ti pare. Those who climb fall. 

Dophai man doban khowe. In his pride he loses the water- 
buffaloes. (The herdsman, who thinks himself formidable 
enough to inspire the robbers with awe, may become careless, 
thereby giving the robbers a chance.) 

Bhat meli dewun, par hath kadi nin melwun. One should put 
aside the rice, but company never. (The Bhil would consider it 
a sacrifice to put aside or refuse rice, which he does not have 
every day; but one should be prepared for sacrifice in order to 
uphold friendship.) 

Dhan khay dhani nun, git gay wiranun. He eats from his 
master’s wealth, (but) sings the praise of another. (This is said 
reproachfully of a man acting in that manner.) 

ZinuN khawun, tinuN gawun. Whose bread one eats, whose 
song one sings. (Although the employer be at fault, a Bhil 
thinks it but natural that the employee should excuse him.) 

Gher no ai kon dakan ke? Who would call his (own) mother a 
witch? 

Khai pine gher na danda gane. Having eaten and drunk he 
counts the rafters of the house. (Only a false and base person 
would make use of the hospitality offered to obtain information 
for his host’s enemy and betray his host.) 
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RvuLEs oF CHARITY 

Balai ne “babo” kedo, te sulo hudo. No sooner had the 
Balahi been called “ babo” (a term referring to persons of good 
standing), he went up to the fireplace. (Being of low caste, the 
Balahi would never dare approach the sacred fireplace; prudence 
should obtain even in the practice of charity.) 

Dawar bale, te haglan bhale; pet man bale, te kon bhale? 
Everyone would notice a forest fire; but if the fire (of hunger) 
rages in (another’s) belly, who has an eye for it? 

Pakya upar randi ne gher bhindi. After the crops have 
ripened, even the widow has in her house “ ladyfingers ” (a kind 
of vegetable). (Be charitable at the time your help is most 
needed; once the want has been supplied there is no need of your 
gift.) 

Tun hun mange, randi dokri? Lakhon par lekh nen male: 
paisa mange sar! What do you want, old widow? Hundreds of 
thousands are not counted for: you want four “pices” (an In- 
dian copper coin, the smallest but one)! (Great benefits are 
offen bestowed on a person without much formality; however, 
those who could afford to give more but actually give little in- 
sist on making their gift felt and realized. “Old widow” is an 
expression denoting contempt.) 

Kare dharm, phute karm. If one practises charity, the other’s 
behavior (actions) bursts. (The one who is charitable must face 
the possibility that the recipient may show himself ungrateful.) 


THE DANGERS OF PowWER AND RICHES 


Dhan kare dhingana, mal kare masti. Riches create pride, 
possessions over-boldness. 

Loyal dhan no garbo nin karwo. One should not sing a 
Garbo-song (hymn of praise) on bloodstained riches. 

Rota upar no roto malwun zoiye. One must have one bread 
after the other. (If he gets only this, the Bhil is content. Cf. 
“Give me neither beggary, nor riches; give me only the neces- 
saries of life’: Proverbs 30: 8.) 

Zogi ni zholi man katkun hoé, te nindar nin awe. As long as 
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the yogi (religious mendicant) finds a morsel in his bag, he 
won't catch sleep. (Said of spendthrifts.) 

Teli ne tel ghanun; te khunte khunte soparwa thorun se. 
The oil-presser has much oil (no doubt); but this does not mean 
that it is to be smeared on every pole. (Wealth is not meant to 
be squandered and dissipated.) 

Dhapyo rowe dhan no; bukhyo rowe lazno. The satiated cries 
after his wealth, the hungry out of shame, (The wealthy person 
caleulates that a gift to another is a loss to himself; the poor one 
feels ashamed since he can give but little.) 

Pade patoriyawali; nam pare lilaryawali. The lady with the 
costly petticoat breaks wind; the woman with the ragged one is 
blamed (for it). (The wealthy or powerful person can afford to 
blame the weak for mistakes he himself has made.) 

Narne kule kun bokhi de? Who presses a kiss on a panther’s 
hindquarters? (If a wealthy or powerful person makes a mis- 
take. who will dare to correct him?) 

Minki kare al; undran ne sare zhal. (If) the cat mocks (at 
the rats’ cowardice); the rats (can but) rage with powerless 
anger. (The mighty can afford to provoke the weak.) 


APPRECIATION OF ERUDITION 

Anzan ne indarun. To the ignorant darkness. 

Bhanyan ganyan ne haglan mane. All submit to the learned. 

Bhil ne gyan nin, ane danteri ne miyan nin. A sickle lacks 
a sheath, a Bhil knowledge (religious). 

Bole tini buri wakae; nin bole tini zwar nin wake. Who does 
not speak, won’t sell his jwar (grain); who knows to speak, will 
sell (even) its chaff. 

Gyani ne gyan, argyani ne dang. Knowledge to the knowing 
(wise); a stick (punishment) to the unknowing (foolish). 

Sawde wadhya sawra man, Fourteen sciences in the plough- 
furrow. 


APPRECIATION OF LABOR 


Hatre danda awre, teran koi bukhen mare? Will he (ever) 
starve, who knows seventeen (many) trades? 
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Ala tala kemkarwa: mathe paryan punzan. What’s the use of 
withdrawings (lit.) ; the field rubbish is on your head. (Remove 
the field rubbish or starve, i.e., work or starve.) 

Pet karawe wet. The stomach causes forced labor. (Hunger 
makes people work.) 

Hare phare te sare; bandhyo bukhen mare. If it (the animal) 
moves about, it may graze; (but) fastened (to a pole) it will be 
starved. (Waiting till someone calls for work may mean starva- 
tion.) 

Pet man pare, teran bhagwan ni yad awe. When it falls into 
the stomach, the remembrance of God comes, (If one has a 
minimum, that is, daily bread, one “ remembers ” God; other- 
wise there is danger of stealing and cursing, i.e., “ forgetting ” 
God; for this reason one should work.) 


SIN 

Bhundon thi bhut nahe. (If possible even) the evil spirits 
(would) take flight before the evildoers. (To the Bhil the evil- 
doer is the murderer and the fornicator.) 

Pap mobare sarine bole. Sin climbs on the ridge of the roof 
and speaks. 

Pap no gharo phutya wagar ninre. The water-jar of sin will 
not remain unbroken. 

Kal nun kalun muh, Quarrelsomeness (a second meaning: 
cleverness) has a black face. (Enmity is always harmful.) 

Ek dan bholo bamun bokro khai gyo; ghari ghari khaway? 
Simple of heart the Brahmin has eaten a goat once; could he eat 
one time and again? (An isolated fault may not be punished, 
but it should not be repeated.) : 


SUFFERING 


Nah no nah, pah no pah. Run anywhere, traps everywhere. 

Zog man parya bhog. In the world are sufferings. 

Kali kalzog man maNndwar thay khari. The black race is in- 
deed affected with disease (suffering). (This the Bhil say about 
themselves. ) 

Harg hadi pakteni kon mande? Who may stretch his ladder 
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so high as to touch heaven? (On earth happiness remains ever 
limited and finite.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Ghana bhai ha‘heli man hethi watare: manay thorun! Many 
brothers (fellowmen) may show an elephant in their hand; but 
it is not (thereby) believed! (Pretence and boasting ridiculed.) 

Gher man undra mare, ne ke: “ Mara hona na danda!” 
(Even) the rats starve in his house, and yet he says: “ The poles 
(of my house) are made of gold!” (Ditto.) 

Hath. man nin male bhalari, ne bhowani no ham khay! He 
hasn't (even) an arrowhead, but he swears by a_ goddess! 
(Promises which he could never keep are even solemnized with 
an oath!) 

Hath man nin male arki, ne hatare hatare phare. On hand 
he hasn’t even so much as a cowry, but he runs from market to 
market. (“ Much ado about nothing.”) 

Hat bhaiyon no hazo; Bhadra bhai ni koh: nin pakyo poh. 
Seven brothers’ efforts; Brother Bhadra’s ploughshare iron: not 
(even) a handful ripened. (To recruit enormous labor and 
means for a minor task is superfluous and foolish. It is as use- 
less as shooting with guns at flies.) 

Khunte thi sorine kon puskare? Once released from the pole, 
who will call (the animal) back? (Once a loan has been given, 
it is difficult to get it back.) , 

Roko, bhai, thok! Udar, bhai, thob! If cash, brother, take! 
If credit, brother, wait! 

Udar ne indar. Darkness to a loan. 

Bukh ne lukhun, nindar ne hatro. For the hungry lukewarm, 
for the sleepy a bed of hay (will do). (‘“ Hunger is the best 
sauce.’’) 

Hel nun kohel. The difficult resulted from the easy. (What 
had been considered and treated as a trifling matter later on 
proved important.) 
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ABORIGINAL SOUTH AMERICAN SNOWSHOES 


JoHNn M. Cooper 
The Catholic University of America 


HE purpose of the present paper is to gather together the 

sparse data on the occurrence of snowshoes among South 
American Indians and to offer certain interpretations suggested 
by such occurrence, We shall first give the available data, and 
then the interpretations. 

Our several important interpretative studies of the snowshoe 
in the northern hemisphere overlook its occurrence in South 
America. This oversight is easily understandable, since in all 
the thousands of widely scattered sources of information on ab- 
original South American culture there are, to the present writer’s 
best knowledge, only two records of the use of snowshoes, and 
these two records have not found their way into the better 
known larger regional treatments of South American Indian cul- 
ture. These two records are from Rosales and Gusinde re- 
spectively. 

Rosales personally visited the Pehuenche in 1650-1653, mak- 
ing one or perhaps two separate trips. At that period the 
Pehuenche—or Pegiienche, as he writes the name—to which he 
referred were living in the higher valleys, around 38° §. lat. and 
south thereof, between the two main ranges of the Andean cordil- 
lera. In many parts of their inter-cordilleran habitat they re- 
mained most of the year, in spite of the heavy snowfall. 
Whether Rosales’ Pehuenche were Araucanian-speaking and 
whether they represent the lineal ancestry of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century “ Pehuenche ” of the Andean highlands be- 
tween 34° and 37° S. lat., is uncertain, and need not concern us 
here. 

Rosales records? that in deep snow the Pehuenche warriors 


1 Rosales, Diego de, Historia de el reyno de Chile, 1674-, ed. B. Vicuiia 
Mackenna, 3 v., Valparaiso, 1877-78, 1:197-98: ‘‘ passan poniendose unos 
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travel around “ putting on shoes which they make of coleos, 
large (or broad) like (a) chapin, with which (shoes) they go 
around, when they wish, without sinking in the snow.” He 
gives no further details on construction and type. The “ coleos ” 
were the well-known cafas bravas, a term usually denoting 
Chusquea sp. in Chilean sources. The Chusquea are grasses, 
often growing to the height of 15 to 25 feet, with thick reed- or 
bamboo-like stems, which were widely used for lance shafts, 
garden fences, huts, and so forth, The “ chapin” 
chapin, chopine) was a high patten or clog, worn at the time in 
Spain and elsewhere in Europe by women outdoors, under the 
sole of ordinary footwear, for walking over wet or muddy 
ground. 

While no other source on the early Pehuenche mentions these 
snowshoes, our data on the Pehuenche are extremely meager; so 
the absence of independent confirmation is not significant. For 
the rest, Rosales is one of our most reliable sources for the eth- 
nology of the natives with whom he was in contact. Nor is there 
any reasonable ground for suspecting that this coleo snowshoe 
was introduced by early Spanish colonists. Pehuenche culture 
at the time showed only the slightest traces of European influ- 
ence. Furthermore, the early Chilean colonists never, so far as 
I can discover, used any type of snowshoe in their winter cross- 
ings of the Andes at the Uspallata and farther south passes. 

Our second record of the snowshoe .in South America, Gusinde’s 
for the Ona of Tierra del Fuego, is, like Rosales’, very brief 
and lacking in detail. “In order not to sink down in very light 
deep new-fallen snow, when going across it they fasten a small 
bundle of thick (dense, bushy) twigs onto the sandals and call 
this xo’she ke xa’mni = snowshoes.” ? 

No other Ona source reports this crude snowshoe, but Gusinde 


zapatos que hazen de coleos, anchos como chapin, con que.pasan sin undirse 
en la nieve quando quieren.’’ 

2Gusinde, M., Die Feuerland-Indianer, Band I, Die Selk’nam, Médling 
bei Wien, 1931, 215: ‘‘ Um in sehr lockeren, tiefen Neuschnee nicht 
einzusinken, bindet man sich voriibergehend ein kleines Biindel dichter 
Zweige an die Sandalen und nennt dies xo’she ke xa’mni = Schneeschuhe.’’ 
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had exceptional opportunities for firsthand observation and in- 
quiry and he is an exceptionally able and experienced field 
worker, There is no reason to question the accuracy of the re- 
port, as likewise there is none to suspect white influence as re- 
sponsible for the Ona occurrence of the snowshoe. 

So much for the distributional facts. We now turn to some 
interpretations, the first functional, and the second historical. 

The use of snowshoes among primitive peoples is functionally 
related to both ecological and cultural factors, in the sense that 
it presupposes the concurrence of specific climatic conditions in 
a given area and of specific economic conditions among the peo- 
ple inhabiting that area. 

In the northern hemisphere snowshoes are in general use 
only in areas where snow of given depth and texture remains on 
the ground for considerable periods in normal seasons. Depth, 
texture and duration are ideal for snowshoeing in the great 
northern Eurasiatic-American coniferous belt, and as a rule be- 
come less and less so in proportion as one passes farther and far- 
ther south and north of it. Thus, in the region of Washington, 
D. C., an occasional snowfall is deep enough to provide good 
snowshoeing, but usually for only a few days at a time at most. 
The snowshoe did not penetrate that far south in the lowlands in 
pre-contact days. Thus, too, most Eskimo country is not 
adapted to snowshoeing. Even the Caribou Eskimo, living well 
inland, although having snowshoes, use them to a very limited 
extent, only for about two weeks in the spring when the snow is 
soft and impassable; “for the greater part of the year the 
Caribou Eskimos have no use for snow-shoes, because the snow 
lies quite firmly and, very quickly after each snowfall, drifts 
together into a hard surface.” * 

Culturally the snowshoe, apart from its sophisticated recrea- 
tive employment in our modern Occidental life, is an economic 
instrument, mostly of use in the subsistence quest. As such it is 
found chiefly among peoples who make their living or a great 
part of it by hunting, trapping, or herding; by peoples, in other 
words, whose basic economy calls for extensive travel by land 


* Birket-Smith, K., The Caribou Eskimos, 2 v., Copenhagen, 1929, 1:183. 
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during the snowy season. Peoples of the temperate or tropical 
belts of the world who live close to snow-clad mountain ranges 
or on mountain slopes up to within a couple of thousand feet of 
the snow line, may not have, and usually do not have, any se- 
rious need for any device like the snowshoe, for the simple reason 
that their techniques of making a living do not require travel 
over such nearby snow surfaces. 

It is very doubtful whether any South American tribes other 
than the ones reported by Rosales and Gusinde live in a habitat 
and under a subsistence economy which would render snowshoes’ 
of appreciable value to the tribesmen. One’s thoughts turn to 
such peoples as the Yahgan and Alacaluf or as the Tehuelche, 
who actually lack the snowshoe, but in reality the concurrence 
of specific habitat and specific economy appears to be absent. 

In the Yahgan and Alacaluf country heavy snowfalls occur, 
snow lies fairly deep at times of the year in the forest, and the 
snow line itself is very low, down to well below 2500 feet above 
sea level. But these canoe Indians are people who make their 
living on the shore and the open water. Their subsistence quest 
seldom calls for deep penetration into the forest. Further, near 
sea level temperatures do not stay long much below the freez- 
ing point. At Ushuaia, for example, in the heart of the Yahgan 
territory, the mean temperature in the midwinter month, July, is 
33.6° F., with 1.2 inches of July rainfall; at Evangelistas in the 
western section of Alacaluf territory, and at Punta Arenas in 
the eastern section, the mean temperature in July is 39.6° F. and 
35.8 F. respectively. Such mean midwinter temperatures 
hardly suggest good snowshoeing. And at any rate making way 
in winter on snowshoes through or over such a clutter of spiny 
undergrowth and fallen tree-trunks as characterize the Fuegian 
forest floor would be extremely awkward, to say the least. 

The Tehuelche country from the Rio Negro to the Strait of 
Magellan is open, with some snowfall. But in general the Pata- 
gonian region is one of moderate cold and of low precipitation. 
For example, at Choele Choel on the Rio Negro, well inland at an 
altitude of 456 ft. on the northern border of Tehuelche country, 
the mean July temperature is 45.1° F. with 0.5 inches of rainfall; 
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at Santa Cruz near the coast toward the southern border of the 
Tehuelche region, 35.2° F. and 0.4 inches of rainfall. Since one 
inch of rain is ordinarily equivalent to about ten inches of snow, 
this would leave an average of five inches or less of snow for the 
coldest winter month,—again, hardly a promising prospect for a 
snowshoer. For comparison, we may take Washington, D. C., 
where snowshoeing is rarely practicable at all, with a January 
mean temperature of 33.8° F. and with 3.17 inches of January 
rainfall; Montreal, in snowshoe country, with 13.0° F. and 3.72 
inches; Moose Factory, in the heart of the snowshoe country, at 
sea level on James Bay, with mean -4.8° F. for January.t| Where 
protected in sheltered spots or drifted by the notoriously violent 
westerlies of the Patagonian plateau, the snow may lie fairly deep 
and long, but not otherwise. 

The skin overshoes, worn over the moccasins, seem to have met 
all needs in the pre-horse days of Tehuelche culture. It is just 
possible that on occasions, the Tehuelche, like their linguistic and 
cultural kinsmen, the Ona, may have resorted to the use of crude 
snowshoes like the modern Ona ones. Our early literature on the 
Tehuelche, up even to a century ago, is so meager, that absence of 
mention therein of snowshoes in use among them has little or no 
significance one way or the other. At any rate, since the adoption 
of the horse by the Tehuelche, probably around 1725, they have 
had no need for snowshoes. 

One could go farther, and raise the question whether anywhere 
else in the southern hemisphere, Old World as well as New, the 
concurrence of type of snow and type of economy is such as to de- 
mand the snowshoe or to render it appreciably useful. But the 
discussion of this problem would carry us too far afield. 

To sum up what has been said. Types of foot-attachments to 
prevent sinking in deep snow are or were used by two South 
American tribes. It is questionable whether any such snowshoe 
would have been appreciably useful under aboriginal conditions 


+The foregoing temperature and rainfall figures for localities in South 
America are from P, E, James, Latin America, N. Y., 1942; for localities in 
North America, from H. H. Clayton, ed., World weather reports, Smithson. 
mise. coll., v. 79, 1927. 
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in any other South American tribe except perhaps the pre-horse 
Tehuelche. 

We turn now to three points of historical interpretation, each to 
be dealt with very briefly. 

First, is there historic connection between the Ona and 
Pehuenche occurrences of the snowshoe? The Pehuenche were in 
contact with the Poya who were either themselves Tehuelche or 
else in close relation with the Tehuelche. It is Just possible there- 
fore that the pre-horse Tehuelehe may have had snowshoes as 


have their Ona kin, which would give us continuous distribution’ 


from the Pehuenche to the Ona. But this is hardly more than a 
possibility. 

Second, are the South American snowshoes archaic tarriant ele- 
ments, that might be added to Nordenskidld’s list? This again 
is possible, but far from even probable. There are no specific 
form resemblances. The Ona and Pehuenche occurrences look 
much more like the products of independent South American in- 
vention under the stimulus of local climatic conditions, 

Third, what bearing have the South American data on the gen- 
eral problem of unitary or multiple origin of snowshoes in world 
culture? The continuous distribution of snowshoes over the 
great sub-arctic and north temperate area has generally been in- 
terpreted as indicative of unitary origin of the snowshoe as such. 
That. certain highly developed types of snowshoe have such uni- 
tary origin seems well grounded from the evidence so ably 
marshaled and discussed by Davidson.* The enormous variety 
of very crude forms of snowshoe, however, make it at least 
equally probable that notwithstanding its continuous distribution 
in the northern hemisphere, the snowshoe as such had multiple 
independent origins there. The South American occurrences con- 
tribute some added weight to this probability. 


SUMMARY 


The aboriginal use of snowshoes is reported from two South 
American tribes, the seventeenth century Pehuenche and the 


5 Davidson, D. 8., Snowshoes, Memoirs American philosophical society, 
v. 6, Phila., 1937, ch. 7. 
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modern Ona. They are seemingly not reported elsewhere on the 
South American continent. In other areas of South America the 
concurrence of the specific climatic conditions and the specific 
economies that would render the snowshoe of appreciable value 
was wanting. It is barely possible that the use of snowshoes was 
continuous from the Pehuenche across the intervening Tehuelche 
country to the Ona, in pre-horse days. South American snow- 
shoes were more probably a local invention, not an archaic tar- 


riant element. The South American occurrence of snowshoes 
lends some further support to the hypothesis of multiple origin 
of snowshoes in world culture. 
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CONFERENCE AFFAIRS 


WING to war and transportation conditions, it was not pos- 
O sible to hoid the ordinary annual meeting in 1945. The 
Executive Board has voted to hold our next annual meeting on 
Easter Tuesday, April 23, 1946, leaving the decision on the place 
of meeting to the President and Secretary, and approving the fol- 
lowing symposium subject for papers: “ The Newer Trends in 
Anthropology.” 

As a result of a combination of factors, the issuance of Primi- 
tive Man for the latter half of 1944 and for the first numbers of 
1945 was, to our deep regret, much delayed. With the ending of 
the war and re-establishment of global communication and of 
more normal printing conditions, we are able to catch up again 
with our schedule. Copy for the first number of 1946 has gone 
to the printer and should be ready for distribution around the be- 
ginning of 1946. 

We are now in touch by mail with Fathers Francis Lambrecht 
and Morice Vanoverbergh who were isolated behind the Jap- 
anese lines during the occupation of the Philippine Islands. 
They have come safely through the crisis. We shall conse- 
quently be able now to proceed, so soon as paper supply condi- 
tions permit, to issue in our Publications series the monograph 
material by them which has been on hand since before Decem- 
ber, 1941. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 138 * 


Barter, LSJM, 18-20, 25 

Bhil proverbs and phrases, 56-62 

Bibliography, recent anthropological 
publications, 36-37 

Burgesse, J. A., 1-25 

Burial rite, Waluguru, 26-31; Wan- 
guru, 31-35, LSJM, 16-17 


Conference affairs, 70 

Conservation of game, LSJM, 12-16, 
23-24 

Cooper, J. M., 36-37, 63-69 

Cooter, D. E., 20-25 


Death and burial, Waluguru, 26-31; 
Wanguru, 31-35 

Drinking motivations, Indians of 
Ecuadorean Sierra, 39-46 


Family hunting grounds, LSJM, 
5-16, 21-24 

Inheritance, land, LSJM, 10-11, 
22-23 


Joking relationship between linked 
sibs, Waluguru, 26-27 
Jungblut, L., 56-62 


Kler, J., 47-55 


Lac-St-Jean Montagnais, history, 
1-5; property concepts, 1-25 
Land tenure, LSJM, 5-16, 21-24 


MeViear, T., 26-35 

Medicine men, Waluguru, 
Wanguru, 33-34 

Mongols of Ordos Desert, proverbs, 
47-55 

Montagnais of Lac-St-Jean, 
erty concepts, 1-25 

Morality, Bhil, 56-62; OM, 47-55 


30-51; 


prop- 


Ordos Mongol, proverbs and sayings, 
47-55 


Property, concepts of LSJM, 1-25 
Proverbs, OM, 47-55; Bhil, 56-62 


Rodriguez 8., L., 39-46 


Sibs, Waluguru, 26-27 

Sickness Wanguru, 31 
Snowshoes, S. American, 63-69 
Songs, Waluguru, 29-31 
Sororate, Wanguru, 35 


* The following abbreviations are used in above index: LSJM, Lac-St- 


Jean Montagnais; OM, Ordos Mongols. 
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CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


AIMS: 
The advancement of anthropological and missionary science through 
promotion of: 
a. Anthropological reosarch and publication by Catholic missionaries 


and other specialists, and of 
b, Ethnological training among candidates for mission work. 


MEMBERSHIP: 
m to all, on on Catholic and non-Catholic, interested 
the aims of the 
Dues: Active members ..2.:.........+++-+-$ 5.00 @ year 
Contributing members .............. 10.00 a year 
Subscription to Primitive Man: Yearly (2 gains or 4 single 
numbers), $1.00; double numbers, 50 cents each; single numbers, 
25 cents each. 


PUBLICATIONS: 


All classes of members receive: 


1. PUBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 
—the annual series of brochures and monographs; 
2. Primitive Man—published quarterly. 
Please address all applications for membership and other communi- 
cations to the Secretary-Treasurer, 


Rev. John M. Cooper 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D, C.. U. S. A. 
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